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Week Ending Friday, February 23, 1990 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
President Vaclav Havel of 
Czechoslovakia 


February 20, 1990 


President Bush. Well, welcome to every- 
body. And it’s been my great pleasure to 
welcome to the White House a man of tre- 
mendous moral courage, one of the heroes 
of the Revolution of ’89, the President of 
Czechoslovakia, Vaclav Havel. 

Mr. President, your life has been one of 
miraculous transformations from the world 
of drama to the world of dissent, from the 
life of the artist to the life of the activist, 
and of course in the space of just 1 short 
year, the most miraculous journey of all, 
from prison to the Presidency. And of 
course it’s possible to measure profound 
change in more personal terms. For years, 
as a dissident subject to arrest and imprison- 
ment at any time, you could never go out 
without your toothbrush in your pocket. 
But now, as President, you can never go out 
without one of these neckties. [Laughter] 

And many years ago you made a choice. 
You chose to live your life in keeping with 
your conscience not for others but for your- 
self. But others drew strength from the life 
you lead, and your life was a tribute to the 
difference one man can make, powerful 
proof of the democratic idea. On the one 
side stood the state with its prisons and 
secret police; and on the other, Vaclav 
Havel, one man alone but with the strength 
of his convictions, always free with the free- 
dom that comes from living in truth. First 
one man, and now millions. 

President Havel never stopped believing 
in what he called this unbelievable thought: 
that any one of us can shake the Earth. 
Shake the Earth, Mr. President, and part 
the Iron Curtain. Shake the Earth and 
knock down the Berlin Wall. Shake the 
Earth and set in motion a process of change 
from Budapest to Bucharest, from Warsaw 
to Wenceslas Square. 


And that was the Revolution of ’89, and 
our task now in the 1990’s is to move for- 
ward from revolution to renaissance, to- 
wards a new Europe in which each nation 
and every culture can flourish and breathe 
free, a Europe whole and free. 

President Havel, Czechoslovakia has 
turned to you to lead the way, and is it not 
fitting for a nation that each day writes a 
new page in its history to have elected a 
playwright as its President? 

And I am pleased that we’ve had this 
opportunity to meet, to speak together 
about the changes that are taking place 
from Prague to Moscow, and about Czecho- 
slovakia’s place in the heartland of the new 
Europe now emerging. We know there is 
no room for illusions. Difficult work lies 
ahead. The damage of four decades of fear 
and repression cannot be repaired in a day. 
But we know something more: We know 
that the people of Czechoslovakia have 
waited long enough and they know it’s time 
to move forward to freedom. 

Czechoslovakia and Europe are at the 
threshold of a new era. And I know I can 
speak for all Western leaders when I say 
that the Atlantic alliance will continue to 
play a vital role in assuring stability and 
security in Europe at this great and historic 
moment. And America will continue to play 
its part, including a strong military pres- 
ence for our security and for Europe’s. 

Mr. President, you’ve not asked for Amer- 
ican economic aid, and you made it clear 
that democratic Czechoslovakia wants the 
opportunity to do business on an equal foot- 
ing. And in that regard, I am pleased to 
announce that I signed today letters notify- 
ing our Congress that I am waiving the 
Jackson-Vanik amendment for Czechoslova- 
kia. Today our trade representatives began 
negotiating a trade agreement. Pending 
passage by your Parliament of new liberal 
emigration legislation, these measures will 
permit us to extend the most-favored-nation 
status to Czechoslovakia without the re- 
quirement of an annual waiver, granting 
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your country the most liberal access to the 
American market possible under United 
States law. 


Mr. President, you’ve also explained the 
enormous tasks that you face in rebuilding a 
democracy on the ruins of the one-party 
state that you inherited. And you’ve identi- 
fied several areas where help is needed, 
and we are ready to respond. Let me just 
mention two specifics. First, in response to 
your request, I am asking Peace Corps Di- 
rector Paul Coverdell to take the initial 
steps to bring the Peace Corps to Czecho- 
slovakia by this fall. And second, I am de- 
lighted that we will soon reopen our consul- 
ate in Bratislava, as well as new cultural 
centers there and in Prague. 


Mr. President, I assure you the United 
States will be part of your nation’s demo- 
cratic rebirth. Everything I’ve seen this past 
year tells me that Czechoslovakia can meet 
the challenges ahead. And as you’ve said in 
your first address as President on New 
Year’s Day, so many times we’ve heard poli- 
tics defined as the art of the possible; and 
this year has taught us something new, 
something more: It taught us, as you put it, 
that politics can be the art of the impossi- 
ble. 

Mr. President, before you leave us today, 
I would like to present you with a litho- 
graph of your illustrious predecessor, 
Czechoslovakia’s first President and author 
of your nation’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Thomas Masaryk. This portrait was 
done in Prague Castle and kept by Presi- 
dent Masaryk until his death, when he gave 
it to his successor at Charles University’s 
department of philosophy, President Jan 
Kozak. 

In 1939, at the time of the Nazi invasion, 
Professor Kozak had 2 hours to pack his 
belongings and to flee Czechoslovakia. 
Among the items he took with him, this 
portrait of his friend. Professor Kozak set- 
tled in Ohio at Oberlin College, and so did 
this portrait until today. And now, with 
freedom returning to Czechoslovakia, so, 
too, should this portrait of President Masa- 
ryk, Czechoslovakia’s first President and 
champion of freedom. 

Once again, Mr. President, it has been 
my privilege to welcome you to Washington 
and to the White House. And God bless 
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you, and may God bless the people of 
Czechoslovakia. We are pleased to have you 
here. 

President Havel. Mr. President, I am 
very moved by your speech. I thank you 
very much for this drawing. I promise you 
it will be very soon back in our castle. 

We had with Mr. Bush very important 
negotiations. We had very warm, very 
open, very friendly discussions. I am very 
glad that I had the opportunity to be here 
to explain what happened in Czechoslova- 
kia, to explain our viewpoint, our policy. 
And thank you very much that we could be 
here. Thank you for the invitation. And of 
course I invite you to us in Prague, in 
Czechoslovakia. And you will see this nice 
drawing in my office on Prague Castle. 

President Bush. Thank you, sir. 
speed. 


God- 


Note: President Bush spoke at 1:35 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. Prior 
to their remarks, the two Presidents met pri- 
vately in the Oval Office and with U.S. and 
Czechoslovak officials in the Cabinet Room, 
and then attended a luncheon in the Old 
Family Dining Room. 


Executive Order 12702—Waiver Under 
the Trade Act of 1974 With Respect to 
Czechoslovakia 


February 20, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
402(c\2) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 
2432(c)), which continues to apply to 
Czechoslovakia pursuant to section 402(d), 
and having made the report to the Con- 
gress required by section 402(c\2), I hereby 
waive the application of subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 402 of said Act with respect to 
Czechoslovakia. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
February 20, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:47 p.m., February 20, 1990] 
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Memorandum on Trade With 
Czechoslovakia 


February 20, 1990 
Presidential Determination No. 90-10 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination under Section 
402(c\2\A) of the Trade Act of 1974— 
Czechoslovakia 


Pursuant to section 402(c\2\A) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (the “Act’”) (19 U.S.C. 
2432(c\2\A)) I determine that a waiver of 
the application of subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 402 of the Act with respect to 
Czechoslovakia will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. 

You are authorized and directed to pub- 
lish this determination in the Federal Regis- 
ter. 


George Bush 


Message to the Congress on Trade With 
Czechoslovakia 


February 20, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to subsection 402(c\2) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (the Act) (19 U.S.C. 
2432(c\2)), I have determined that a waiver 
of the application of subsections (a) and (b) 
of Section 402 with respect to Czechoslova- 
kia will substantially promote the objectives 
of section 402. A copy of that determination 
is enclosed. I have also received the assur- 
ances with respect to the emigration prac- 
tices of Czechoslovakia required by section 
402(c\2\B) of the Act. 

Pursuant to section 402(c\2), I shall issue 
an Executive Order waiving the application 
of subsections (a) and (b) of section 402 of 
the Act with respect to Czechoslovakia. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 20, 1990. 


Letter to the Chairmen of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee 
Transmitting a Report on the Canada- 
United States Free-Trade Agreement 


February 20, 1990 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Pursuant to section 103 of the United 
States-Canada Free-Trade Agreement Im- 
plementation Act of 1988 (Public Law 100- 
499), I am pleased to submit the attached 
report and related documents pertaining to 
a proposed action to accelerate elimination 
of duties on designated products under the 
United States-Canada Free-Trade Agree- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Lloyd 
Bentsen, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Dan Rostenkowski, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


Nomination of E.U. Curtis Bohlen To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of State 


February 20, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate E.U. Curtis Bohlen to be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs. He would succeed Frederick M. 
Bernthal. 

Since 1981 Mr. Bohlen has served as 
senior vice president of World Wildlife 
Fund in Washington, DC. He served as a 
consultant to World Wildlife Fund and vice 
president of Eastern Environmental Con- 
trols, Inc., in Chestertown, MD, 1979-1981, 
and as a consultant on the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries at the 
House of Representatives in Washington, 
DC, 1977-1978. In addition he served in 
several positions at the Department of the 
Interior from 1969 to 1977 in Washington, 
DC, including Assistant to Secretary Cecil 
D. Andrus, Chairman of the Alaska Plan- 
ning Group, Acting Assistant Secretary for 
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Fish and Wildlife and Parks, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and 
Parks, Assistant to Secretary Rogers C.B. 
Morton, Assistant to Secretary Walter J. 
Hickel, and Assistant to Under Secretary 
Russell E. Train. From 1955 to 1969, Mr. 
Bohlen served in several positions at the 
Department of State in Washington, DC, 
including political analyst for east African 
affairs; second secretary and political officer 
for the U.S. Embassy in Cairo, Egypt; desk 
officer for Afghanistan affairs; and economic 
officer at the U.S. Embassy in Kabul, Af- 
ghanistan. 

Mr. Bohlen graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1951). He was born Septem- 
ber 29, 1927, in Boston, MA. Mr. Bohlen 
served in the U.S. Army, 1952-1954. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Charles Stark Draper Prize for 
Engineering 

February 20, 1990 


Thank you all. Thank you, Jack. I got wor- 
ried there when Jack was saying, “When we 
want somebody that is well known to 
present the prize.” I was thinking Barbara’s 
not here. [Laughter] But, Jack, thank you 
for those very kind remarks. 

To our honorees, Kilby and Noyce; and to 
Ambassador Dubinin, our Soviet Ambassa- 
dor here, who’s doing such a good job for 
his country; and Dr. White; Dr. Charyk; and 
my old friend Dr. Seamans; also another old 
friend, Steve Bechtel; Mr. Morrow; and the 
Undersecretary Selin; and Don Atwood 
here from the Defense Department; and 
members and guests of the National Acade- 
my of Engineering. 

I'm reminded of the famous story of the 
guy that called the insurance company after 
it closed one evening. A voice answered 
and he said, “Sir, I'd like to talk to you 
about converting my 20 pay life into the 
cash value immediately. And further, I’ve 
heard more about your key man insurance 
that insures the very key people, and we’d 
like a little more information on that. And 
lastly, we have this family—I have six kids, 
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and we want a family health plan.” The 
voice on the other end said, “Look,” he 
said, “I’m the janitor around here just 
cleaning up, and after I said hello, that’s all 
I know at all about insurance.” 

I feel the same way about engineering 
here tonight—{/aughter|—surrounded by all 
this brain power. It’s overwhelming. But I 
am pleased to be here. I deem it a very 
great pleasure to help honor and celebrate 
National Engineers Week. And of course it 
is an honor to salute the first two recipients 
of this, engineering’s highest international 
award, the Charles Stark Draper Prize. 

Let me begin with a story that will show 
you my understanding of engineering, that 
I see it. It concerns three men that were 
scheduled to be executed on the same day 
of the French Revolution. One was a 
lawyer, another a politician, the third an 
engineer. First, came the lawyer. He put his 
head in the guillotine, and the blade went 
two-thirds of the way down the track and 
then stopped. The man was set free. Next, 
the politician. When the guillotine stopped 
short of his head, he, too, was spared. Final- 
ly, came the third man, the engineer, and 
he focused on the matter at hand. “I think 
that guillotine has a problem,” he told the 
executioner. “But don’t worry; I think I 
have the solution.” [Laughter] 

I say that with respect. [Laughter] But as 
you see, engineers just can’t help them- 
selves. Whatever the cost—{/aughter]—they 
keep aiming for perfection. And they’ve 
helped make our century a time of extraor- 
dinary exploration, opening doors into an 
age where mankind not only moved into 
the future but reinvented it. 

Tonight we honor Jack Kilby and Bob 
Noyce and their landmark work, the micro- 
chip, an invention which has already taken 
its place among the greatest of all time. Not 
to date myself, but when I was growing up, 
PACMAN was a hiker, not a video game. 
The microchip came along and changed all 
of that and helped America change the 
world. 

Think, for example, of a computer the 
size of a room shrunk down to the size that 
fits on your lap—the microchip made all 
that possible—or a calculator slashed from 
the size of a refrigerator to the size of a 
wristwatch. Think, finally, of our planet, 
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and how the microchip has stirred the new 
breeze of democracy. 

Maybe it’s a good day to salute that be- 
cause today the President of Czechoslova- 
kia, Vaclav Havel, came over to the Oval 
Office and then was our guest at the White 
House for lunch. And what a stirring 
moment—lI'll just divert for one second—I 
took him up to the Lincoln Bedroom, which 
is not normally the thing when you have 
these official visits. But I wanted him to see 
the room in which Abraham Lincoln had 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation. And 
I think I detected tears in his eyes, this 
playwright who not so many months ago 
was in jail and here he is the President of a 
fine, new, burgeoning democratic country. 
It was a very moving experience. 

As I talked with him, I thought of how 
images of the past year have linked the 
peoples of Prague and Warsaw and Buda- 
pest and Berlin, images of bravery and defi- 
ance, of humanity’s quest for freedom. And 
it was the microchip which carried them 
from one nation to another, becoming an 
instrument of liberty, the symbol in this in- 
formation age. Integrated circuits have en- 
abled us to do the unimaginable. Now it is 
unimaginable to believe we could ever live 
without them. 

Already, the microchip has helped Amer- 
ica not to deindustrialize but reindustria- 
lize. To paraphrase Churchill, never has 
something so small done so much for so 
many. Yet remember, too, that if we are to 
lead the world, we must provide that world 
with further breakthroughs; for engineering 
is always a beginning, never a consumma- 
tion. 

I know that the National Academy of En- 
gineering shares this belief. So, it has stud- 
ied how America’s engineering talent en- 
hances our competitiveness and is exploring 
new ways to protect the globe from envi- 
ronmental abuse. You realize that truly in- 
formed decisions on issues. like climate 
change require us to better integrate sci- 
ence, technology, and engineering into the 
policy equation. Our administration agrees 
and, so, supports research and development 
in all areas of science, technology, and engi- 
neering. We’ve asked for a record high $71 
billion for R&D in our budget for fiscal 
1991. And to short-circuit the prediction 
that America will run short of engineers, 


we’ve introduced a National Science Schol- 
ars Initiative to give kids a new incentive to 
excel in science, math, and engineering. 
And I have announced an ambitious goal, 
one of our national goals reached after 
great consultation with the Governors, but 
a goal that we can achieve: that U.S. stu- 
dents will be number one by the year 2000. 

You can tell—I hope you can tell from 
looking around—that I have great respect 
for people who have an understanding of 
science. Jim Watkins is a member of our 
Cabinet, Secretary of Energy. I’m pleased 
to see Dr. Bromley here and Secretary Rice 
and of course my own Chief of Staff, John 
Sununu, such a man—engineer. Yet, ulti- 
mately, I am convinced—not that we duck 
our responsibility in the Federal Govern- 
ment—but ultimately, I am convinced that 
it is the private sector that not only has 
shaped American opportunity but will con- 
tinue to bring opportunity to the new mil- 
lennium. 

Look at—Jack, I don’t want to embarrass 
you—but look at GE, spending $1.2 million 
a year on minority science scholarships, and 
a $20 million commitment to involve more 
inner-city kids in engineering, or Mobil, 
launching grant programs to help students 
enhance America’s technological ability. I 
know that I’m going to, just through omis- 
sion, risk embarrassing others because so 
many in this room are responsible for pro- 
grams of this nature. 

These efforts, both private and public, 
will sustain the Computer Revolution, for 
they rely on the qualities of American drive 
and determination, qualities that will con- 
tribute, as your Academy says, “to the ad- 
vancement of engineering and the well- 
being of all humanity” and that are central 
to the man for whom this evening’s prize is 
named. 

Charles Draper was, first, an idealist 
pushing back the boundaries of mankind’s 
technological future, and yet at the same 
time a practical man. I’m reminded of a 
writer who was asked what he would take if 
his home were on fire and he could remove 
only one thing. “I would take the fire,” he 
replied. [Laughter] Dr. Draper knew that 
Yankee ingenuity revolves around what 
works. 
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Finally, he was indomitable, a fighter who 
looked to himself for inspiration. Albert 
Einstein once spoke of this genius of engi- 
neering, which explains in turn the great- 
ness of Dr. Draper. He said, “Only men 
who are free create the inventions and in- 
tellectual works which make life worth- 
while.” Working in freedom, Charles 
Draper well used that freedom: used it to 
create and to inspire, to make history move 
his way. 

This evening, we honor two men who 
themselves have made history and made 
each American proud. So, let me now 
present to Jack Kilby and Bob Noyce engi- 
neering’s highest award, the Charles Stark 
Draper Prize, and say thank them, thanks 
to both of you, for your inspirational leader- 
ship. 

Thank you all, and God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:50 p.m. in 
the ballroom at the Department of State. In 
his remarks, he referred to Jack Welch, Jr., 
chairman of the National Academy of En- 
gineering; Jack Kilby, a consultant; Robert 
Noyce, president and chief operating officer 
of Sematech; Robert M. White, president of 
the National Academy of Engineering; 
Joseph V. Charyk, chairman of the Charles 
Stark Draper Laboratory, Inc.; Robert C. 
Seamans, Jr., chairman of the Charles Stark 
Draper Prize Committee; Stephen D. Bech- 
tel, Jr., chairman of the Bechtel Group, Inc.; 
Richard M. Morrow, chairman and chief 
operating officer of Amoco Oil Corp; 
Under Secretary of State for Management 
Ivan Selin; Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Donald J. Atwood; D. Allan Bromley, Sci- 
ence Advisor to the President and Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy; and Secretary of the Air Force 
Donald B. Rice. 


Executive Order 12703—Support for 
East European Democracy (SEED) 
Program 


February 20, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
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Support for East European Democracy 
(SEED) Act (P.L. 101-179, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Act’’) and section 301 of 
Title 3 of the United States Code, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section I. SEED Program Coordinator. 
The functions conferred by Title VII of the 
Act relating to reports to the Congress are 
hereby delegated to the Coordinator of the 
SEED Program. The Coordinator is author- 
ized to assign responsibility for particular 
aspects of the reports to appropriate agen- 
cies. 

Sec. 2. United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. The functions con- 
ferred upon the President by section 201 of 
the Act relating to Enterprise Funds for 
Poland and Hungary are hereby delegated 
to the Administrator of the United States 
Agency for International Development. The 
Administrator shall consult, as appropriate, 
with other relevant agencies in exercising 
the functions herein delegated. 

Sec. 3. Department of Commerce. The 
functions conferred upon the President by 
section 602 of the Act regarding the estab- 
lishment of a SEED Information Center 
System in cooperation with the Govern- 
ments of Poland and Hungary are hereby 
delegated to the Secretary of Commerce. 
This authority is to be exercised in consulta- 
tion with the SEED Program Coordinator 
and in consultation with other agencies as 
appropriate. 

Sec. 4. Department of the Treasury. The 
functions conferred upon the President by 
section 104 of the Act regarding debt re- 
duction of certain East European countries 
are hereby delegated to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Secretary shall consult, as 
appropriate, with other relevant agencies in 
exercising the functions herein delegated. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 20, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:40 p.m., February 21, 1990) 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on Febru- 
ary 21. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President Vaclav Havel of 
Czechoslovakia 


February 21, 1990 


The President and President Vaclav 
Havel of Czechoslovakia met for approxi- 
mately 45 minutes today in the Oval Office. 
This was a continuation of their discussions 
yesterday. They talked at some length 
about the future of Europe and agreed to 
stay in close touch at this time of rapid 
change. Both expressed their support for 
President Gorbachev’s reforms and his en- 
couragement of peaceful change in Eastern 
Europe, and both agreed that the presence 
of American troops is a factor for stability 
and security in Europe. Although it was an- 
ticipated that economic issues would be dis- 
cussed, most of the conversation focused on 
political and East-West issues. 


Nomination of Nelson C. Ledsky for 
the Rank of Ambassador While Serving 
as Special Cyprus Coordinator 
February 21, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Nelson C. Ledsky, of 
Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as Special Cyprus Coordi- 
nator. 


Since 1989 Mr. Ledsky has served as Spe- 
cial Cyprus Coordinator at the Department 
of State. He served as Deputy Senior Direc- 
tor and then Senior Director for the Nation- 
al Security Council, 1987-1989. In addition, 
he served in various capacities at the De- 
partment of State, including Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Policy Planning Staff, 1985-1987; 
U.S. Minister in Berlin, Germany, 1981- 
1985; Director of the State Department’s 
Olympic Boycott Office, 1980-1981; 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Congressional 
Relations, 1978-1980; Director of the Office 
of Southern Europe, 1976-1978; Deputy Di- 


rector of the Office of Southern Europe, 
1974-1976; Deputy Director of the Office 
of Central Europe, 1972-1974; Berlin desk 
officer, 1970-1972; senior watch officer, 
1969-1970; second secretary at the US. 
Embassy in Bonn, 1964-1969; consul at the 
U.S. consulate in Enugu, Nigeria, 1962- 
1964; African language training program, 
1961-1962; vice consul at the U.S. consulate 
in Georgetown, Guyana, 1957-1961; and an 
analyst at the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, 1957-1959. 


Mr. Ledsky graduated from Western Re- 
serve University (B.A., 1951) and Columbia 
University (M.A., 1953). He was born Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, in Cleveland, OH. Mr. 
Ledsky is married, has three children, and 
resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Nomination of LeGree Sylvia Daniels 
To Be a Member of the Board of 
Governors of the United States Postal 
Service 


February 21, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate LeGree Sylvia Daniels to 
be a Governor of the United States Postal 
Service for the term expiring December 8, 
1998. She would succeed John Lathrop 
Ryan. 


Since 1987 Mrs. Daniels has served as As- 
sistant Secretary for Civil Rights at the De- 
partment of Education in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this, she served as a staff assistant 
to former Senate minority leader Hugh 
Scott; chairman of the Pennsylvania State 
Tax Equalization Board; commissioner of 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Elections; and 
deputy secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Daniels attended Temple University 
and Central Pennsylvania Business School. 
She was born February 29, 1920, in Den- 
mark, SC. Mrs. Daniels is married, has three 
children, and resides in Harrisburg, PA. 
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Proclamation 6099—Save Your Vision 
Week, 1990 


February 21, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The loss of the precious gift of sight—at 
any age—is always tragic, but even more so 
when it could have been prevented. 

Certain eye disorders in young children 
can interfere with the development of 
normal vision. Some of these problems are 
difficult to detect and may go unnoticed 
until they have caused significant, perhaps 
even permanent, damage. Therefore, it is 
essential that parents have their children’s 
vision checked at or before age 3. The early 
discovery and prompt treatment of an eye 
problem can prevent visual loss that might 
otherwise be irreparable by the time a child 
reaches school age. 

In adulthood, the estimated 11 million 
Americans who have diabetes are vulnera- 
ble to a potentially blinding eye disease 
known as diabetic retinopathy. People with 


diabetes often develop this condition, in 
which weakened blood vessels in the eye 
can cause severe vision loss or blindness. 
Despite the availability of sight-saving treat- 


ments, diabetic retinopathy robs more 
middle-aged Americans of sight than any 
other eye disease. The surest way someone 
with diabetes can prevent loss of vision 
from diabetic retinopathy is by having an 
annual eye examination. With early diagno- 
sis, diabetic retinopathy can be treated. 

Open-angle glaucoma, the most common 
form of glaucoma in the United States, 
often appears in late middleage. Glaucoma 
can usually be controlled with medication. 
Tragically, however, it is still a leading 
cause of blindness among older individuals 
and Black Americans. Because glaucoma 
causes few if any symptoms in its early 
stages, millions of otherwise healthy people 
are unaware that they have the disease. 
That is why Black men and women, individ- 
uals with diabetes, and members of a family 
with a history of glaucoma should be espe- 
cially diligent about seeking regular, com- 
prehensive eye examinations. 

Although eye diseases take their greatest 
toll on the vision of older men and women, 
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the most common form, cataract, can be 
treated effectively. Today, removing a cata- 
ract and implanting a plastic lens is a highly 
successful and comparatively simple oper- 
ation. Similarly, laser surgery can stop the 
severe loss of vision that results from an 
advanced form of age-related macular de- 
generation, an insidious disease that gradu- 
ally destroys central vision. Proper timing 
of laser treatment, however, is very impor- 
tant if irretrievable loss of vision from this 
disease is to be prevented. 

Because periodic eye examinations can 
lead to the detection and treatment of dis- 
orders and diseases that might otherwise 
pose a serious threat to one’s vision, all 
Americans should make regular visits to 
their ophthalmologist or optometrist. 

Seeking routine eye exams by a licensed 
professional is one of the best ways we can 
protect ourselves from needless vision loss. 
However, we can also protect our eyesight 
by taking a few simple precautions in the 
course of our daily activities. For example, 
goggles or some other form of protective 
eyewear should always be worn when han- 
dling potentially dangerous chemicals or 
machinery. Such safety gear should also be 
worn when participating in certain sports. 
Those Americans who wear contact lenses 
should always be certain to wear, clean, and 
handle them correctly, in accordance with 
the directions of their eye care professional. 
By following such simple steps, and by seek- 
ing periodic eye exams, each of us can safe- 
guard one of our greatest blessings: the gift 
of sight. 

To remind all Americans of the impor- 
tance of proper eye care, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved December 30, 
1963 (77 Stat. 629; 36 U.S.C. 169a), has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
proclaim the first week of March of each 
year as “Save Your Vision Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of March 4 
through March 10, 1990, as Save Your 
Vision Week. I urge all Americans to par- 
ticipate in this observance by making eye 
care and eye safety an important part of 
their lives. I also invite eye care profession- 
als, the communications media, and all 
public and private organizations committed 
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to the goal of sight conservation to join in 
activities that will make Americans more 
aware of the steps they can take to protect 
their vision. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of February, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:22 a.m., February 22, 1990] 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at the Annual Dinner of the 
Business Council 


February 21, 1990 


The President. What I want to do is just 
make a few remarks, and then respond to a 
few questions, and then get out of here so 
you all can eat. But first I want to salute the 
former Chief Justice—I still refer to him as 
Chief—Warren Burger, and the members of 
my Cabinet that are here—many of you 
met them—other top officials in the White 
House scattered through the audience here. 
All, I might add, doing a first-class job. 

I want to pay my respects to the Speaker, 
who is here tonight, Tom Foley, an out- 
standing, decent human being. I don’t 
know where he is, but I don’t want to 
overdo it because tomorrow I’ve got to 
fight with him on one or two things, but 
he’s here somewhere. And to the other 
Members of Congress—the House—I saw 
John Dingell, I saw my old friend Chairman 
Don Riegle here. I know I’m going to miss, 
so I better stop right here, but I’m delight- 
ed that the Members of the Congress are 
here. 

I also know how I got into this line of 
work, and when I look around this room— 
and I seldom speak for Barbara, but I will 
this time—we are very, very grateful for 
the terrific support that I had from so many 
in this room that have given me this oppor- 
tunity, now going into the second year 
being President of the United States. And I 
will never forget how the political process 


works, and I will never get over being 
grateful to many of you friends of long- 
standing. 

We’re living, as Roger [Roger B. Smith, 
chairman of the Business Council] pointed 
out, in fascinating times. President Havel 
just left here, and I just wish that each and 
every one of you could have been a fly on 
the wall or standing at his side to see his 
feeling about our institutions or our country 
when he came to the White House yester- 
day, using the expression “pinching himself 
to believe that it was really happening.” To 
see him when I took him up to Lincoln’s 
Bedroom to show him the very room in 
which Abraham Lincoln had signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation—it was a tre- 
mendously moving experience, and a privi- 
leged one, for me to witness this son of 
freedom, this playwright, who not long over 
a year ago was languishing in a prison and 
who is now the President of a free and, 
hopefully, democratic country. And it is 
mind-boggling, and I wish I could tell you 
that any of us in this room were smart 
enough to foresee the rapidity of change. 

So, what I am trying to do, as your Presi- 
dent, is to manage it in a prudent fashion to 
avoid moves that will inadvertently encour- 
age some kind of a bad action out of the 
Soviet Union. We have a lot at stake in the 
success of perestroika. In this room we have 
some that pioneered doing business with 
the Soviet Union and were ahead—a lot of 
us here—in terms of understanding this 
new generation of Soviet leaders. But my 
view is, and I’ve said this in my public state- 
ments, we have a major stake in seeing per- 
estroika succeed. And of course it has a 
major effect on the playwright, now Presi- 
dent, that was here today. And it has the 
same kind of effect on a lot of other coun- 
tries not only in Eastern Europe but in 
Western Europe. 

I’ve elevated—or moved a little bit in the 
comments I’ve made and mentioned Gorba- 
chev by name a time or two. And we're 
doing that deliberately, not to try to inter- 
vene into the internal affairs of the political 
process of the Soviet Union but rather to 
express our belief in the way in which he 
himself has managed the rapidity of change. 
Who would have thought that they would 
have not only accepted but encouraged the 
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peaceful evolution that we now see has 
taken place all through Eastern Europe? 

Somebody says to me—you know, when 
we get up into a big fight on trying to keep 
what I think are reasonable levels of de- 
fense, the big new question, the hot one 
they think they’re going to really burn you 
with it in these press conferences is: Okay, 
who’s the enemy? It’s not a bad question. 
But the enemy is, in my view, complacency 
or arrogance or something of this nature. 
So, I will try to manage these fascinating 
times, changes, in a prudent fashion; but I 
will be encouraging the Congress to keep 
prudent levels of defense because it isn’t all 
that clear as to what is exactly going to 
happen. 

At the same time, we’ll be working on an 
arms control agenda with the Soviet Union 
that I think will result in sound agreements 
on conventional forces. [Secretary of State] 
Jim Baker got a major breakthrough the 
other day on the chemical weapons, and I 
think we can do something there. And of 
course the START [strategic arms reduc- 
tion] talks—I see Cap [former Secretary of 
Defense Caspar W. Weinberger] here—that 
he was instrumental in now. I hope we can 
bring a deal to fruition on that before too 
long. And so, I’m looking forward to our 
visit with Gorbachev that will happen this 
spring or early summer. And I think we can 
have some real progress going with the 
Soviet Union. 

On the domestic side, I would be remiss 
if I didn’t start these few remarks by thank- 
ing so many of you in this room. I still talk 
about a Thousand Points of Light. And I 
think the American people are beginning to 
understand that this isn’t an escape from 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment; rather, that it is an attempt to enlist 
the noblest impulses of the American 
people in one helping another, the concept 
that you shouldn’t measure a successful life 
without throwing in the equation of doing 
something for someone else. 

And I look around this room, and I think 
of some of our priorities, one of them edu- 
cation, another the fight against drugs. And 
in this room, just sitting here, are people 
that, when they pool the resources—and 
I’m not just talking about money; I’m talk- 
ing about talent and mobilizing people— 
can do more just in this room combined 
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than the Federal Government can do, par- 
ticularly in the field of education. 

And I am grateful to those who are in the 
forefront of this educational reform. I have 
in my mind a set role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I don’t believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment needs to take over the local school 
boards. I don’t believe we should set cur- 
riculum. I don’t believe that we need to 
intervene in a salary dispute for teachers— 
God bless them because they do do a good 
job. But I do think that we have a proper 


’ role in joining with the Governors, as we 


did, in defining national education goals. 

And several people in this room—I won’t 
embarrass them by singling them out—have 
been extraordinarily helpful to me and to 
my team in the White House by making 
recommendations on the goals, reeommen- 
dations that, for the most part, have been 
accepted by the Governors as we have set 
out national goals as to where we want to 
do the achievements levels, testing levels, 
excellence in math and science—that cer- 
tainly will render us more competitive in 
the years ahead. 

And so, I will press forward on an educa- 
tional agenda. We have got to keep pushing 
the Congress to think anew. Many want to 
stay with the old programs that have failed 
and plow more money into those, and I 
think we’ve come to a point where we 
really have to come up with, as I say, not 
only these goals but the implementation of 
them. And it will not be done by the Feder- 
al Government alone, although the total 
dollars on educational spending is up. 

On the antinarcotics fight, it’s a prime 
fight. And I am grateful for the fact that 
Bill Bennett [Director of National Drug 
Control Policy] is our Drug Czar. I’ve never 
understood why we refer to people here as 
czars, but nevertheless, he is doing a good 
job. And we went down to Cartagena the 
other day and met with the Andean Presi- 
dents and Barco of Colombia. And we could 
show them that we are beginning to make 
progress on the demand side of the narcot- 
ics problem. I think we disarmed Barco and 
Alan Garcia [President of Peru] and Paz 
Zamora [President of Bolivia] by saying 
right up front, “Look, we know we're a 
problem. We know we’re the big market. 
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But let me tell you what we’re doing about 
Sia 

And I bragged on the work of Jim Burke 
[chairman of the Partnership for a Drug- 
Free America] and others in this room who 
are out front trying to—in a private way, no 
government involvement—making the 
American people and the kids, particularly, 
aware that this use of narcotics cannot be 
condoned. And once we got by the demand 
side, then we spelled out a rather broad 
agenda of working with those countries not 
only to abort but to interdict what was left 
of the supply of coca coming into this coun- 
try. But as I see many business people here 
that do business in that area, I remain con- 
vinced that the best answer to helping in 
Colombia and Peru and Bolivia is your end 
of the line: the business. And we’ve got to 
remove some of the regulatory burdens that 
we have. And it isn’t easy because there are 
strong political influences for very legiti- 
mate reasons that are protecting, but we 
have got to have viable economies there 
that depend less on growing these insidious 
coca leaves. But again, the reason I want to 
mention that subject is because I think the 
business community has an enormously con- 
structive role to play. And I am, once again, 
very grateful to you. 

I'll mention just one more topic. There 
are many, many subjects. I see Don Riegle 
here, and I am very grateful to him for his 
leadership in the Senate on the savings and 
loan business. And all these things we can 
talk about briefly in a question period, but 
there is another area I want to mention, 
and that has to do with the environment. I 
am very pleased that the business commu- 
nity—large business and small—are in gen- 
eral support of our efforts to do something 
about clean air in this country. Today there 
was an attack leveled mainly against John 
Sununu [Chief of Staff to the President]. 
That suits me just fine, but they'll get 
around to me tomorrow. [Laughter] But the 
point I want to make is this: that there are 
no divisions in all of this. And I, obviously, 
must accept responsibility. But I believe 
that we are in a proper position. 

I want to see market incentives, as much 
as we possibly can, in terms of cleaning up 
the environment. I do not want to throw 
people out of work, and yet I proudly pro- 
claim that I am an environmentalist. And 


we've got a Clean Air bill that we’ve sent 
up, which is a first and—several of you had 
a very important input into this very impor- 
tant legislation. And now we find that it’s 
being pulled one way or another by the 
congressional process. And some of it I 
might be able to accept. Nobody’s going to 
cross the ¢ exactly the way we want or dot 
the i, but there’s certain limits beyond 
which I should not go if I remain true to 
my belief that we have got to find a balance 
between economic growth and environ- 
mental protection. And yet I’m optimistic 
that we can do that. And we’re in a big 
battle now, and I would ask either your 
indulgence or support, depending on how 
you come down on these questions. 

But I think we have a pretty good pack- 
age, and I am convinced that we can do a 
good job for the environment. But it cannot 
be driven by the extremes. And it will not 
be driven by the extremes as long as I have 
something to say about what legislation be- 
comes law. So, we’re working on these 
issues. 

There’s others that I will be glad to take 
questions on, but I'll make just a general 
comment. I’m glad that my wife, Barbara, is 
working for so many of you—or put it the 
other way around, that you are working for 
her, I’m not sure which. But you have been 
fantastic in terms of the support for literacy 
and for putting an emphasis where it be- 
longs in terms of the children of the United 
States of America. And I know that Bar 
joins me in that sentiment, and I am very 
grateful for the support that she has re- 
ceived from so many in this room in her 
work on literacy, other facets of education, 
the homeless, and just plain caring about 
the American people. 

So, there we are. Thank you very much 
for inviting me up here. And now, with no 
further ado, I will be glad to take a few 
questions until Roger gives me the hook 
and I will go peacefully. Who’s got one? 


German Reunification 


Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Well, in the first place, 
there is concern about it, that you properly 
put your finger on. I think there is more 
concern in certain of the Western Europe- 
an countries and in Poland than perhaps in 
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some other countries. The Soviets, obvious- 
ly, have expressed their concern, mainly on 
the timing. They have now accepted the 
concept of reunification. What we are doing 
is to back [West German] Chancellor Kohl 
in the concept and let the Germans sort out 
the time. The longstanding NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization] position, just 
for history, has been self-determination. Let 
the people decide, and then the border 
should not be changed without agreement 
of all the parties. But Kohl is talking about, 
and I think properly so, a Germany reunit- 
ed but that remains a part of NATO. 

And NATO will take on a broader role. It 
will have more of a political role; and that 
is, I think, a very stabilizing thing. I had a 
long talk with [Czechoslovakian President] 
Havel, who came here with an approach: 
Well, let’s get all of the Soviet troops out 
and all the U.S. troops out, and life will be 
beautiful. Everything will be pruning hooks 
and plowshares. But I think I convinced 
him that the United States—wanted by 
Western Europe and, indeed, by some of 
the countries in Eastern Europe—is there as 
a stabilizing force. And my approach will 
be—and Helmut Kohl is coming up this 
weekend to Camp David—to support the 
concept, let the Germans make the deter- 
mination. You may remember the formula 
two-plus-four: Let the two Germanys dis- 
cuss it, and then we go to the Four Powers 
that have responsibilities under the post- 
World War II peace agreement—their agree- 
ment there—sort out the details. 

But the way we see it is a Germany that 
is unified, a U.S. presence in Western 
Europe, no advance of what are known as 
allied troops into the GDR [German Demo- 
cratic Republic], and a withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from places where they are not 
wanted. And that, I think, will take place 
regardless of what happens to Germany, 
just given the momentum and the feeling 
of these newly found democracies. And I 
think that will provide a rather stable envi- 
ronment. 

Now, some of you do an awful lot of busi- 
ness in the Federal Republic, and you know 
that the German political scene is some- 
times highly volatile. And we can’t foresee 
what’s going to happen with the Socialists 
in Germany; and when they align with the 
Socialist party, SPD, in East Germany, 
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you’re going to have an equation that 
nobody can analyze. Are the East Germans 
Socialists—are they going to join automati- 
cally with their brethren in the Federal Re- 
public? Or are they going to say: Hey, wait 
a minute. We have no linkage there be- 
cause we're the ones who now want to 
throw off the yoke of socialism in a classic 
sense. 

So, I still think unification—we’re not 
going to do anything about it; nothing can 
be done about it. A U.S. presence, forces in 
the Federal Republic but that do not move 
in any threatening way to the Soviet 
Union—and I believe the Soviets have ac- 
cepted this pretty much. 

And then the other question is the Polish 
border. All of us know that could be highly 
contentious and emotional and inflamma- 
tory. But there I think we’re going to see 
an agreement out of the two-plus-four—the 
six—that there will be no changes in that 
border certainly without the consensus and 
agreement of all the countries involved. 
And that would include in that instance the 
Soviet Union. 

So, that’s the way we're going, and I 
think it will result in stability. I hope it will. 
But we are not pressing the timetable. 
We're not pushing it, nor do I think it’s the 
role of the United States to try to impede it. 
Gorbachev did that for a while, and he felt 
something was moving awful fast. And 
that’s why he said what he did to Kohl 
about 10 days ago in Germany, which was, 
Look, in principle, we understand reunifica- 
tion. I can tell you that a month and a half 
ago he didn’t feel that way, because I talked 
to him directly about it, and they were 
urging a real cautionary approach to 
German reunification. 


Private Sector Support for Education 


Q. In the area of education, first, I think 
we all want to commend you for your lead- 
ership in this area. Do you have any sugges- 
tions which the private sector—particularly 
the major companies of our country—can 
do to give some help in this area? 

The President. Yes, and there’s a lot of 
great examples in this room. I will refer you 
to John Akers [chairman, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.] or David Kearns 
[chairman of the executive committee, 
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Frocter and Gamble Co.] or John Smale 
[chairman and chief executive officer of 
Xerox Corp.] or so many others because 
there are some marvelous examples of how 
a corporation can get involved in programs 
like mentoring. I understand that many 
companies have agreed to actually take a 
significant role in working with the local- 
ities and freeing up corporate personnel to 
go in and help on some of these programs. 
And I think that’s an important area. But I 
think right in this room there are some 
marvelous examples of corporate involve- 
ment. And we have a program at the White 
House, an office, Thousand Points of 
Light—a young man, a dedicated, idealistic 
guy named Gregg Petersmeyer [Deputy As- 
sistant to the President and Director of the 
Office of National Service]. Some of you 
knew his dad when he was in the communi- 
cations business. And Gregg, if you just get 
in touch with him, can send you the best of 
what small business and large are doing. 
And I think and hope it would be helpful. 
And maybe the council staff itself could be 
involved in disseminating some of that in- 
formation. 

Defense Spending 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Well, I’m concerned about 
it. And they have some legitimate ques- 
tions. We’re up for two missiles, and that 
may be a difficult, the Soviets having mod- 
ernized a couple of really advanced type of 
missiles. And we’re up for that. We’re going 
forward with requests on the B-2 and the 
SDI [Strategic Defense Initiative]. And the 
question we get back is: Who’s the enemy? 
And the answer I send back up there is: 
Well, let’s be prudent and careful until we 
can see extraordinarily clearly where we’re 
going. And I’m not suggesting that Liga- 
chev [Soviet Politburo Member and Chair- 
man of the Agrarian Policy Committee] will 
come in and you'll have a diametric differ- 
ent approach or that Soviet military’s going 
to take over. 

But we just don’t know, and therefore, 
we have to have prudent levels. And we 
may have to take some hits. We’re way 
down from what the previously recom- 
mended levels were in defense spending. 
And I know very well that the constituency 
is being whittled away all the time. And 


we're rethinking the kind of force we need. 
But until, one, the international situation is 
clear, and until we have completed the 
review of the kind of force we need—and 
General Powell [Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff] is involved in that right 
now—I will simply be urging that we not 
make imprudent cuts in defense. 

But in the areas that I’ve mentioned it’s 
going to be a hard hold for me. It’s going to 
be difficult because people are looking at it 
that we have to choose between one mis- 
sile, not two. Or you have to—here’s Don 
Atwood [Deputy Secretary of Defense]. The 
poor guy lives with this every single day. 
And I might say I’m glad one of your 
former members is willing to undertake, 
really, the sacrifice involved to come into a 
high level in this government. But we’re 
under fire. He can talk to you later about 
the details of it. But I think there’s a recog- 
nition that we don’t want to do anything 
silly, and we don’t want to make cuts that 
are too drastic. 

Having said that, I think our troop level, 
CFE [conventional force reductions in 
Europe] proposal has been well received. 
Our allies are saying, Please, until we get 
CFE done, let’s have that as a floor, not 
some ceiling. And let’s hold it. And I think 
we need to do that to keep our allies to- 
gether on it. But that’s a hard sell because 
people say, Hey, the Soviets are going to 
have to get out. Why don’t we do more? So, 
there’s another area that we're going to 
have some difficulty.. But I want to see a 
CFE agreement brought to fruition and, 
hopefully, to be signed at a CSCE [Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe] meeting this summer. I think we 
can do that, as a matter of fact. 

But Soviets are making representations of 
declined spending on defense. And yet a 
big percentage of the GNP—Bill Webster 
[Director of Central Intelligence] can give 
you a close number—I think 17 percent, 
maybe more, going into defense. And you 
might say, Well, if everything [is] plow- 
shares and pruning hooks, why are they 
doing this? So, my innate caution says, 
Let’s have a sound defense program. But 
those areas I mentioned are the ones that 
are going to be the toughest to hold, I 
think. 
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And we got another question. And I see 
Don here. And I expect John Dingell would 
agree there is still a sentiment up there in 
the Congress that perhaps I would have in- 
dulged in if I were still a Member from the 
7th District of Texas, and that is if you’re 
going to close a base, that’s great, but be 
sure to close it in somebody else’s State or 
somebody else’s_ congressional district. 
We’ve got in [Secretary of Defense] Dick 
Cheney and Don Atwood, people that have 
looked at this without any politics involved 
at all. Some say, Hey, that’s a Democratic 
congressional district. And I say, Yes, and 
it’s a Republican Governor in the State of 
California. So, come on with something else; 
don’t give me that one. And so, what we’re 
going to try to do is have a prudent ap- 
proach to defense spending in this country 
as well. And it isn’t easy, as Don knows. But 
we're going to keep with it and try to en- 
courage the American people to support 
what we’re doing there. 

And then we need a lot of programs to 
help alleviate the suffering or the economic 
reversal that goes with the closing of a 
base. But if you look at some of the places 


they have been closed, the record is pretty 
good on economic diversification. But that 
one is one where we'll be taking the of- 
fense. And I’ve been around here long 
enough to know that it’s not going to be 
easy, but I’m determined to go forward 
with it. 


China 


Q. Just a minute on your thoughts about 
China, the direction they’re going? 

The President. Well, I'll have to confess 
to a certain discouragement. And I would 
point—a turning point, as what happened 
to the [former Romanian first family] 
Ceausescus in Romania and what happened 
to that Romanian revolution. But as you 
know, I was in a different posture—a fairly 
lonely one—with the Congress in terms of 
whether the way to handle the students in 
this country was through legislation or 
through Presidential Executive order. I 
maintain to this day that the Executive 
order that I signed and put into effect did 
more than the legislation, the Pelosi bill, 
would have done. 

But the students sent everybody Christ- 
mas cards. Three of the student groups, the 
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two biggest ones, ironically, were support- 
ing the President’s position, and so were 
some of the biggest benevolent associations 
in China-America. I’m thinking in the San 
Francisco, Steve, and some of these groups 
gave me strong support. But the Chinese 
students, those that were most vociferous, 
were well-financed from someplace and did 
a very good job, saying the only way to 
guarantee their ability to stay in this coun- 
try was through legislation. 

And my view is, in dealing with China 
the way I did, I am not condoning tyranny. 
I am not doing as the Democratic leader 
said up there today: turning my back on 
human rights. What I am trying to do is 
preserve enough contact so the United 
States can have some influence. And it is 
my belief that the Fulbright program, the 
fledgling Peace Corps program is the way 
you approach bringing about change, and 
especially with China. And when Mr. Fair- 
bank, a very distinguished Chinese scholar, 
said the worst way you deal with China— 
they are different, and if you think the way 
to do it is to slap them publicly in the face, 
that’s not the way to do it. 

But I cannot tell you that I’m happy 
about it, David [Kearns], because since the 
Romanian thing, there has been less for- 
ward motion. There’s been some. They 
lifted martial law, and then the liberal press 
jumped all over me, saying it didn’t amount 
to anything. It did, in my view. They’ve 
done a few other things, but they’re small. 
But I can’t tell you that the results of trying 
to keep contact have been totally satisfac- 
tory, but I’m going to do it because I be- 
lieve that we will be in a position to effect 
change in China by this kind of at least 
having some contact with them. 

And the idea that China is exactly the 
same as these other countries—I don’t be- 
lieve it. So, I’m on a little different wave- 
length with many, and yet I’m convinced 
that someday this policy will pay off. It 
hasn’t. We want to see the release for Fang 
Lizhi, this dissident that’s in the American 
Embassy. That has not taken place. They 
have lifted the ban on VOA [Voice of 
America] coming in there, but they’re still 
jamming it. 

So, there’s a mixed review at this point. 
And yet I have a feeling that China works 
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in more mysterious ways than other coun- 
tries. And I don’t know what internal strug- 
gles are going on right now, but I'll guaran- 
tee you there are some. And Deng Xiaop- 
ing [Chairman of the Central Military Com- 
mittee] was out three times and bounced 
back four. And who knows what’s going to 
happen to Zhao Ziyang [former General 
Secretary], who has not been stripped of all 
his party powers. He’s still a member of the 
Communist Party there. And let’s just see 
how it works. But I say, it’s a little lonely. 
Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:03 p.m. in 
the Great Hall at the Library of Congress. 


Nomination of James Henry Michel To 
Be an Assistant Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development 


February 22, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Henry Michel to be 
an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development for Latin 
America and the Caribbean, U.S. Interna- 
tional Development Cooperation Agency. 
He would succeed Dwight A. Ink. 

Since 1987 Ambassador Michel has served 
as Ambassador to the Republic of Guatema- 
la. He served in several positions at the De- 
partment of State in Washington, DC, in- 
cluding Principal Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs, 1983-1987; 
deputy legal adviser, 1978-1982; assistant 
legal adviser for politico-military affairs, 
1974-1977; deputy assistant legal adviser 
for politico-military affairs, 1971-1974; and 
attorney-adviser in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Administration, 1965- 
1971. 

Ambassador Michel graduated from St. 
Louis University School of Law (J.D., 1965). 
He was born August 25, 1939, in St. Louis, 
MO. Ambassador Michel is married and has 
four children. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the American Institute of Architects 
Gold Medal Award 


February 22, 1990 


The President. Now, officially, welcome 
to the White House. I’m delighted to see 
Bill Reilly here, our head of the environ- 
ment [Environmental Protection Agency]; 
John Frohnmayer, the arts [National En- 
dowment for the Arts]; and so many others. 
I might single out Rex Scouten, the curator 
of the White House, sitting behind you. 
Some know him, but Barbara and I have 
great respect for him. 

As early as 1909, the Presidents, includ- 
ing Taft, Harding, and Franklin Roosevelt, 
have presented the Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of Architects to the best 
of the world’s architects; and I am honored 
and very pleased to continue this tradition. 

Architecture holds up a mirror to the soul 
of any nation; and American architecture, 
with its rich variety of styles and regional 
differences, is as diverse and as dynamic as 
the American people themselves. We recog- 
nize that the quality of our lives is shaped 
by the quality of the environment we 
create. We understand that the spirit of our 
country can be seen in our architecture. 
From the majestic monuments of this, our 
capital city, to the gentlest main street in 
smalltown America, our buildings speak to 
us of who we are, where we have been, and 
where we're going. 

In the spirit of celebrating the best of our 
nation’s architecture, we are here to honor 
a very special architect, Fay Jones, who has 
dedicated his life to shaping the American 
landscape, to making our country a better 
place to live through the power of the cre- 
ative mind. 

Through humble materials and simple 
forms, Mr. Jones has created architecture of 
great power and space. His reverence for 
the land and his respect for the inner needs 
of the people who visit or dwell in his build- 
ings give his architecture rare beauty and 
dignity. In the Nation’s heartland, in places 
like Eureka Springs, Arkansas, and Pica- 
yune, Mississippi, he has built masterworks 
of design that touch the heart as well as the 
mind. Grounded firmly in his Ozark roots, 
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Fay Jones has created a truly American ar- 
chitecture that is respected the world over. 

I would also like to recognize the other 
distinguished architects here with us today 
who are past recipients of the Gold Medal 
Award: Mr. I.M. Pei, Pietro Belluschi, 
Arthur Erickson, Joseph Esherick. 

I am very pleased now to present the 
Gold Medal to Fay Jones. Mrs. Jones, would 
you please join me for the presentation. Do 
I do the honors here? 

Mr. Damianos. Yes, indeed. 

The President. All right, sir. I don’t want 
to mess anything up, but here we go. Con- 
gratulations, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. President. To 
be so honored by one’s peers and to have 
this medal presented by you is really the 
honor of a lifetime. And I’m sure that archi- 
tects everywhere are pleased that you have 
now reestablished a tradition, after over 50 
years, of having this medal presented at the 
White House by the President. And certain- 
ly we applaud your recognition of the very 
important and vital role that architects 
must play in improving our living environ- 
ment, an environment that should be more 
supportive and more healthful and more 
beautiful. 

This medal, of course, I know signifies 
and represents a great deal; and I know I 
shall spend the rest of my life trying to live 
up to the challenges that go with something 
like this. [Laughter] So, to all who’ve had a 
part in my selection for this signal honor, 
for this medal and what it represents, my 
sincerest thanks and my deepest, deepest 
appreciation. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Damianos. Mr. President, if I could 
steal a few minutes. Mr. President, I’d like 
to thank you on behalf of the American 
Institute of Architects because this is a very 
special occasion. I’m not going to steal any- 
body’s thunder; I think ail the good words 
have been said. However, you may know 
already that Teddy Roosevelt helped us es- 
tablish this medal some years ago. Now, he 
wasn’t able to award it, but I’m sure he’d 
be delighted that we’re able to do it again. 
And it does represent the highest form of 
excellence that we have. We are trying to 
reach the public more than we ever have 
before, and you’re certainly giving us that 
opportunity. And we thank you very, very 
much. 
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The President. Well, it’s a pleasure. For 
those of you who may be here for the first 
time, this is the Nobel Prize won by Teddy 
Roosevelt, and this is the Roosevelt Room. 
And if vou didn’t know it, you could guess 
from looking at the pictures. [Laughter] 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. In 
his remarks, he referred to Sylvester Da- 
mianos, president of the American Institute 
of Architects. 


Remarks at the Centennial Celebration 
of the Johns Hopkins University 
Medical Institutions in Baltimore, 
Maryland 


February 22, 1990 


Thank you very much, Dr. Muller. Just 
before coming out, Steven asked me to get 
one thing right: the name of the university. 
[Laughter] It’s Johns Hopkins. I don’t know 
why he thought an elitist from Yale would 
miss that one, but nevertheless. [Laughter] 
Now, he was given his great-grandmother’s 
last name as his first name. I told Dr. 
Muller, “You don’t need to explain family 
names to somebody called George Herbert 
Walker Bush.” [Laughter] 

I am so glad that Dr. Louis Sullivan, our 
distinguished Secretary of HHS [Health and 
Human Services], could be here with me 
today. I am very proud of him. And it’s 
always good to be with my admired 
friend—wrong political party, but admired 
friend—Governor Schaefer, who’s doing an 
outstanding job for this State; and of course 
my dear personal friend, with whom I’ve 
served in the trenches, Maryland’s great 
Congresswoman, Helen Bentley, with us 
here today; and of course my fellow honor- 
ees, so many distinguished scholars and 
guests, here to honor both the founding of 
this historic institution and the 100th anni- 
versary of Johns Hopkins Medical Institu- 
tions. 

I’m very pleased to be here, and I want 
to salute the society of scholars—the new 
ones, the old ones—and this distinguished 
group. And if I could be permitted one 
anecdote: When I heard the citations of my 
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fellow honorees, this distinguished five, I 
was reminded of the story of the kid that 
threw a rope around his mongrel dog and 
started heading over to Madison Square 
Garden. And they said, “Well, where are 
you going?” He said, “Well, I’m going to 
enter him in the Madison Square Garden 
pet show.” And they said, “Well, do you 
think he has a shot at winning?” He said, 
“No, but he’s going to be in some damn 
fine company.” [Laughter] When I listened 
intently to those citations, I’ll admit I didn’t 
know what half the words meant. [Laugh- 
ter] But I know excellence when I see it, 
and I am very honored. 

I was a bit nervous when I heard I’d be 
in a gown before a group of doctors. 
[Laughter] At least this one buttons up the 
front, though. [Laughter] 

Gathered up here and out there are some 
of the best health-care professionals in 
America. And best in America means best 
in the world. You know, sometimes when 
we talk about the best of anything, we add 
the phrase “that money can buy.” But in 
medicine, that doesn’t quite fit. There’s an 
unease in the health-care community that 
for all this nation’s wealth, for all the money 
put into the system, American medicine 
still faces unprecedented problems. 

Medical malpractice. Uninsured families. 
An aging population. Cancer, heart disease, 
AIDS, drug addiction, Alzheimer’s, mental 
illness—the price tag is staggering. Today 
over 11 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct goes to health care, and we rank 
number one in the world in per capita 
health-care expenditures. Yet we do remain 
behind other industrialized countries in life 
expectancy. And in the developed world, 
we rank 22d in infant mortality rates—22d. 

Clearly, we have our work cut out for us. 
And yet because of great institutions like 
Johns Hopkins, we can face these challenges 
with a sense of optimism and a sense of 
confidence. Those who think our medical 
problems today are unsolvable or solvable 
only by money ought to understand how far 
we've come. 

For example, 19th century hospitals were 
not so much centers of healing as of horror. 
And medical schools of the 1880’s were de- 
plorable and dangerous places—no labs, no 
patients, no questions permitted. Rookies 


became doctors after just 18 months, often 
without ever seeing the inside of a hospital. 

Today’s date marks Washington’s birth- 
day, but some scholars here today may 
recall his death. Diagnosed with a sore 
throat, the doctors bled him four times 
before he succumbed to its effects, thus de- 
priving our young nation of perhaps years 
of service from its most revered statesman. 

In the primitive days of early medicine, 
change did come slowly until Johns Hopkins 
revolutionized the way medicine was 
taught for all time and launched a move- 
ment that brought America from medical 
backwater to world leader. Hopkins’ influ- 
ence was completely out of proportion to its 
age or resources. It found its wealth at the 
source of America’s wealth: in its ideas, in 
its people. New and powerful ideas, dedi- 
cated and farsighted people, linking a medi- 
cal school with a hospital, teaching at the 
bedside, developing new methodologies to 
fight terrible disease, bringing scientific re- 
search to medicine, seeing what works— 
Johns Hopkins demonstrates what one bio- 
medical research establishment can do to 
change and improve health care in thou- 
sands of hospitals for millions of people. 

Yet in our country today, there is a grow- 
ing awareness that to make this country as 
healthy as it can be, all of us—all of us— 
must accept a share of the responsibility: 
government, the health-care profession, and 
the American people themselves. First, the 
Federal Government. In my State of the 
Union Address, I asked Dr. Louis Sullivan to 
lead a Domestic Policy Council review of 
options on the accessibility, the costs, and 
the quality of America’s health-care system. 
This administration is committed to health- 
care policies that improve health-care qual- 
ity while trying to restrain the costs. For 
example, last December we enacted signifi- 
cant new Medicare physician payment 
reform, and recently, we announced the 
first large-scale program to study medical 
treatment effectiveness. But better, more 
affordable health care must also be more 
accessible. Expanded efforts to reduce 
infant mortality and expanded Medicaid eli- 
gibility to cover more women and infants 
are just two of the steps that we are taking 
to help. 
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Yet if American medicine is to continue 
to do the job, we must maintain our world 
leadership in medical research and develop- 
ment. It was Hopkins that first isolated a 
substance that American Government and 
medicine can always use: adrenaline. The 
clock is ticking, and medical breakthroughs 
tomorrow depend on action today. This ad- 
ministration has committed itself and this 
nation to not only the largest overall R&D 
budget but the largest biomedical research 
budget in our history. We must encourage 
the development of new technologies to 
prevent disease and avoid the expense of 
long-term treatment. A good example of 
this occurred right here at Johns Hopkins, 
where the discovery of three types of polio 
virus made the polio vaccine possible. Ulti- 
mately, this high-tech solution, the vaccine, 
costs only a few cents per patient, versus 
the tens of thousands of dollars that might 
be required for a lifetime of care in an old 
iron lung. 

Of course, here at Hopkins you are the 
leading recipient of Federal research dol- 
lars, more than $500 million in the last 
fiscal year. You won that support the Johns 
Hopkins way, the American way, the same 
way that your lacrosse team makes the 
rankings: by being the very best. 

But to keep American medicine the best 
in the world, individual health-care profes- 
sionals and institutions must make our med- 
ical system responsive and responsible. You 
are the guardians of your profession—its 
ethics and its quality. Your standards must 
be high, and they must be enforced. The 
same sense of fiscal discipline that we must 
apply to government you must apply also to 
the medical world in a time of rising costs. 

And I ask you today to avoid the under- 
standable urge to practice “defensive medi- 
cine,” where doctors, fearing litigation, too 
often dictate treatment that is unnecessary. 
Where the threat of lawsuits threatens the 
very research that is so desperately needed 
to save lives. In return, we’ve got to restore 
common sense and fairness to America’s 
medical malpractice system. I have directed 
the Domestic Policy Council to determine 
steps that the Federal Government can 
take to help alleviate this serious situation. 
We've got to remember a simple truth: Not 
every unfortunate medical outcome is the 
result of poor medicine. You cannot make 
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life risk-free. No risk means no progress, 
and that’s not the American way. 

One of Hopkins’ founders, Dr. William 
Halsted, was the gifted surgeon who intro- 
duced rubber gloves. In an age of surgical 
slashing, he used his scalpel carefully, re- 
ducing shock and trauma—a kinder, gentler 
surgeon, if you will. [Laughter] But he was 
not without boldness. And Halsted con- 
ceived and perfected a daring feat of sur- 
gery, the radical mastectomy, that to this 
day saves the lives of thousands of women 
afflicted with breast cancer. 

The procedure in that time was unprece- 
dented—unprecedented in its time. And 
yet in today’s atmosphere of fear of mal- 
practice, it probably would never have 
been attempted. This fear has not only hurt 
medical innovation and treatment, it also 
hurts medical voluntarism. Many doctors 
used to give a day a week to the needy, and 
I’m convinced that if not for the liability 
issue many more would donate time today. 
And I also worry that the fear of malprac- 
tice limits the access of too many Americans 
in our rural areas to quality medical care, 
particularly those with high-risk cases. 
Clearly, we must find a fair and reasonable 
solution to the malpractice crisis. 

But government and health-care profes- 
sionals alone cannot make this the healthy 
and productive country we want it to be. 
America’s health-care system will be best in 
the world only when every American cares 
about his own health. It is estimated that 40 
to 70 percent of the causes of premature 
death in America are preventable deaths— 
unnecessary deaths. And common sense 
tells us what that means. It’s not complicat- 
ed. Eat sensibly. Exercise. Wear seatbelts. 
Don’t smoke, and if you do smoke, stop. 
Don’t abuse alcohol, and don’t use illegal 
drugs. 

We're not talking about lifestyle: we’re 
talking about life. And the best prescription 
for better health in America is a strong, 
daily dose of individual responsibility. This 
sense of responsibility is nothing new. Not 
far from here, I’m told, is the famous John 
Singer Sargent painting of the Founding 
Fathers of Johns Hopkins medicine. Sargent 
began by painting the four doctors, but 
something, he said, was missing. It came as 
an inspiration. He knocked down a studio 
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wall to get his new props in, and he added 
a huge Victorian globe and, above the 
globe, a painting within a painting: St. 
Martin giving his cloak to a beggar. The 
globe should remind us of the global re- 
sponsibilities of American medicine, reach- 
ing out to relieve the terrible suffering of 
innocents like the AIDS babies in Romania 
or the children of famine in Africa. And St. 
Martin’s gesture should remind us of the 
special responsibilities of the medical com- 
munity to reach out to those most in need. 

We live in an age of miracles. We really 
do—medical miracles as dramatic as the ar- 
tificial heart, everyday miracles as common- 
place as the healing power of love. I believe 
in miracles and that wondrous accomplish- 
ments, wondrous breakthroughs, wondrous 
days are ahead. And I am privileged to be 
honored at a place where those wonders 
will continue to unfold. God speed you in 
your work, and God bless medicine and 
those who practice. And God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you for 
this esteemed honor. Thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:02 p.m. at 
Shriver Auditorium. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Steven Muller, presi- 
dent of the university. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Telephone 
Conversation With Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir of Israel 


February 22, 1990 


Prime Minister Shamir of Israel phoned 
the President this morning. The Prime Min- 
ister thanked the President for U.S. support 
of Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union, 
for opposing anti-Semitism, and for support- 
ing the restoration of diplomatic relations as 
well as the establishment of direct flights 
between the U.S.S.R. and Israel. The Presi- 
dent said that the United States would con- 
tinue to support these policies. 

The Prime Minister stated that Jewish im- 
migration into Israel was a separate matter 
from the question of settlements and that 
the Israeli Government had no policy of 


directing where the new immigrants would 
live. The President thanked the Prime Min- 
ister for his statement and said that the 
United States would continue to support 
free emigration from the Soviet Union. At 
the same time, the President reiterated U.S. 
opposition to any settlement activity. The 
President also expressed his hope that the 
peace process could move forward so that 
the US., Israeli, and Egyptian Foreign Min- 
isters could meet and that a meeting of Is- 
raeli and Palestinian delegations would take 
place in Cairo soon. 

The President expressed his appreciation 
to the Prime Minister for his call, which 
both leaders described as helpful and con- 
structive. 


Proclamation 6100—International Year 
of Bible Reading, 1990 


February 22, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Among the great books produced 
throughout the history of mankind, the 
Bible has been prized above all others by 
generations of men and women around the 
world—by people of every age, every race, 
and every walk of life. 

The Bible has had a critical impact upon 
the development of Western civilization. 
Western literature, art, and music are filled 
with images and ideas that can be traced to 
its pages. More important, our moral tradi- 
tion has been shaped by the laws and teach- 
ings it contains. It was a biblical view of 
man—one affirming the dignity and worth 
of the human person, made in the image of 
our Creator—that inspired the principles 
upon which the United States is founded. 
President Jackson called the Bible “the rock 
on which our Republic rests” because he 
knew that it shaped the Founding Fathers’ 
concept of individual liberty and their 
vision of a free and just society. 

The Bible has not only influenced the de- 
velopment of our Nation’s values and insti- 
tutions but also enriched the daily lives of 
millions of men and women who have 
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looked to it for comfort, hope, and guid- 
ance. On the American frontier, the Bible 
was often the only book a family owned. 
For those pioneers living far from any 
church or school, it served both as a source 
of religious instruction and as the primary 
text from which children learned to read. 
The historic speeches of Abraham Lincoln 
and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., provide 
compelling evidence of the role Scripture 
played in shaping the struggle against slav- 
ery and discrimination. Today the Bible 
continues to give courage and direction to 
those who seek truth and righteousness. In 
recognizing its enduring value, we recall 
the words of the prophet Isaiah, who de- 
clared, “The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand 
forever.” 

Containing revelations of God’s interven- 
tion in human history, the Bible offers 
moving testimony to His love for mankind. 
Treasuring the Bible as a source of knowl- 
edge and inspiration, President Abraham 
Lincoln called this Great Book “the best 
gift God has given to man.” President Lin- 
coln believed that the Bible not only re- 
veals the infinite goodness of our Creator, 
but also reminds us of our worth as individ- 
uals and our responsibilities toward one an- 
other. 

President Woodrow Wilson likewise rec- 
ognized the importance of the Bible to its 
readers. “The. Bible is the word of life,” he 
once said. Describing its contents, he 
added: 


You will find it full of real men and 
women not only but also of the things 
you have wondered about and been 
troubled about all your life, as men 
have been always; and the more you 
will read it the more it will become 
plain to you what things are worth 
while and what are not, what things 
make men happy—loyalty, right deal- 
ing, speaking the truth ... and the 
things that are guaranteed to make 
men unhappy—selfishness, cowardice, 
greed, and everything that is low and 
mean. When you have read the Bible 
you will know that it is the Word of 
God, because you will have found it 
the key to your own heart, your own 
happiness, and your own duty. 


President Wilson believed that the Bible 
helps its readers find answers to the myster- 
ies and sorrows that often trouble the souls 
of men. 


Cherished for centuries by men and 
women around the world, the Bible’s value 
is timeless. Its significance transcends the 
boundaries between nations and languages 
because it carries a universal message to 
every human heart. This year numerous in- 
dividuals and associations around the world 
will join in a campaign to encourage volun- 
tary study of the Bible. Their efforts are 
worthy of recognition and support. 

In acknowledgment of the inestimable 
value and timeless appeal of the Bible, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 164, 
has designated the year 1990 as the “Inter- 
national Year of Bible Reading” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
year. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the year 1990 as the Inter- 
national Year of Bible Reading. I invite all 
Americans to discover the great inspiration 
and knowledge that can be obtained 
through thoughtful reading of the Bible. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and ninety, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:11 p.m., February 23, 1990) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on February 
23. 


Remarks on Signing the American Red 
Cross Month Proclamation 


February 23, 1990 


Thank you very much, Chairman Moody, 
and all of you, ladies and gentlemen. It’s a 
great pleasure for me—long drive over— 
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[laughter|—but I’m willing to make the sac- 
rifice. [Laughter] Literally, it took us about 
30 seconds. But what a pleasure to address 
the Red Cross. One reason is that if my 
speech is a disaster, relief is close at hand. 
[Laughter] Moreover, you prove what Em- 
erson said: “The greatest gift is a portion of 
thyself.” 


Seventy-seven years ago it was, William 
Howard Taft began a great and generous 
tradition. And since then, every President 
has been privileged, as I am, to serve as 
American Red Cross Honorary Chairman 
and, since 1943, to proclaim March as 
American Red Cross Month. 


To Franklin Roosevelt, the Red Cross em- 
braced in its membership all races and 
creeds. To Dwight Eisenhower, it mirrored 
the warm heart of a free people. And an- 
other great President, Ronald Reagan, 
rightly observed that the Red Cross volun- 
teers have proved equal to the challenges 
of the times. This spirit is crystallized in the 
three windows beside me, windows com- 
missioned by the Red Cross in 1917, which 
represent the theme of ministry through 
sacrifice. These windows tell the Red Cross 
story, from collecting blood to combating 
disaster, and what this has meant to Ameri- 
cans and people throughout the world for 
generations. 


Let me tell a story which illustrates that 
meaning. It’s about a violent winter snow- 
storm and a remote mountain cabin all but 
covered by snow drifts. I’m afraid most Red 
Cross volunteers have heard it. A Red Cross 
rescue team was carried by helicopter to 
these snowdrifts, within a mile of the cabin, 
and then struggled to the cabin, shoveling a 
path through the snow. Finally arriving at 
the door, the lead rescuer knocked. It was 
opened by a crusty mountaineer. “We’re 
from the Red Cross,” the rescuer explained. 
To which the mountaineer responded by 
scratching his head. “Well, it’s been a right 
tough winter,” he said at last. “I don’t see 
how we can give anything this year.” 
[Laughter] 


A few moments later, obviously, the 
mountaineer got the message that rescue 
team was there to help. Just as for millions 
of people in need, from that snowbound 
mountaineer to families made homeless by 
floods and hurricanes, the Red Cross is what 


I like to refer to as a brilliant point of light, 
part of that vast galaxy of individuals, busi- 
nesses, schools, churches, synagogues, volun- 
tary associations working together to solve 
problems. 


A point of light, a star of hope across the 
globe—for 109 years that star has shone 
anytime there has been a need, anywhere 
there is a need. And today it dazzles still, in 
2,800 chapters, in thousands of towns and 
cities and at our military bases around the 
world, providing light at the end of the 
tunnel, a rainbow through the clouds. 


Look, first, here at home. When forest 
fires seared the State of Michigan in 1881, 
or the Dust Bowl ravaged lives, the Red 
Cross star of light, if you will, helped mil- 
lions of people. And that legacy continues 
from Hurricane Hugo in South Carolina to 
the earthquake in north California. Through 
CPR, AIDS education, and programs for the 
elderly, the Red Cross star casts a glow of 
love and caring, showing that any definition 
of a successful life must include serving 
others. 


And look around the world. In the late 
1800’s, the Red Cross sent food and medical 
supplies to a starving Russia, and since then, 
has served from San Juan Hill to Hamburg- 
er Hill. In 1987, 1,200 Red Cross volunteers 
assisted when the tiny country of Bangla- 
desh suffered from floods. In 1988 you sent 
the first international disaster relief to the 
Soviet Union in 65 years. And today, just 
take a look at eastern Europe, where you're 
providing emergency food, clothing, and 
medical aid to new refugees. These efforts 
prove anew that a world without the Red 
Cross would be a terrible cross to bear and 
show how the Red Cross star of hope can 
shine forever by helping the volunteers of 
today become the leaders of tomorrow. 


For evidence then, look at these men and 
women, each a Star Player honored by the 
Red Cross, or as you say, each playing your 
part: Dorothy Campbell-Bell of Nashville, 
teaching law in the classroom and the dis- 
abled to swim; or Rochester, New York’s Joe 
Delgado, next here, father of the Organiza- 
tion of Latin American Students. In Phila- 
delphia, Bill Gallagher is a Red Cross leader 
and full-time medical student. And in Cape 
May, New Jersey, Karen Maiorana started 
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Operation Mail Call. Then, there’s Ben Rob- 
inson, of Hartford, Connecticut, one of 
Ebony’s Ten Young Leaders of America. 
And then Debra Johnson, of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, the 1988 Volunteer of the Year. 


That’s some battalion, some lineup, I'll 
tell you. And today they’re leading a caval- 
ry charge of hope and healing. They’re 
among the more than 1 million volunteers 
who grace settings from day care centers to 
inner-city schools and who are buoyed by 
the donors who last year raised nearly $145 
million for the Red Cross disaster relief 
fund. 


I began with a story about such service to 
others, and so let me close with another. It’s 
about a man, President Woodrow Wilson, 
who so admired the Red Cross that he once 
told Admiral Grayson to gather up sheep 
and put them grazing on the White House 
lawn. “He appointed me shepherd of the 
flock,” Grayson recalled. “When shearing 
time came, I reported to him that we had a 
little over 100 pounds of wool.” With that, 
Wilson ordered him to send 2 pounds of 
wool to every State, telling the Governors 
to have it auctioned for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. The auction raised $50,000, and 
in time, Admiral Grayson went on to 
become Chairman of the Red Cross. For 
like you, he believed that we succeed in life 
only when we make a difference in some- 
one else’s life. 


You live that belief and have made the 
Red Cross a star of hope unto the world. 
This table was used by Red Cross Chairman 
William Howard Taft when he was Presi- 
dent. So, it’s my honor now to use it again 
as I sign this proclamation making March 
American Red Cross Month. 


Thank you for all you do, and thank you 
for inviting me. God bless the Red Cross. 
Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:42 a.m. in 
the Board Room at American Red Cross 
Headquarters. In his remarks, he referred to 
George Moody, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the American Red Cross. 


Proclamation 6101—American Red 
Cross Month, 1990 


February 23, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since its founding more than a century 
ago, the American Red Cross has inspired 
millions of Americans to participate in its 
voluntary public service programs. Today, 
dedicated Red Cross volunteers—some one 
million strong—help bring vital aid and 
services to victims of natural disasters and 
other emergencies, to people in need of 
blood, and to members of the United States 
Armed Forces. These compassionate and 
hardworking volunteers are also helping to 
bring useful health and safety information 
to the public. 

Last year, Red Cross workers across the 
Nation responded to more than 50,000 
emergencies, from serious train accidents 
and house fires to devastating floods and 
earthquakes. When Hurricane Hugo and 
the Loma Prieta earthquake in California 
struck within less than 30 days of each 
other, the Red Cross rushed aid to more 
than 143,000 families on both U.S. coasts 
and in the Caribbean. Never in the history 
of the American Red Cross had so many 
people depended on the food, clothing, 
medical assistance, and shelter provided by 
its workers. Never in its history had the Red 
Cross responded more ably to the call for 
help from disaster victims. 

The Red Cross also teaches people how to 
prevent and prepare for more common 
emergencies through courses in first aid, 
CPR, and water safety, as well as other edu- 
cational programs. Each day, thousands of 
Red Cross instructors impart lifesaving 
knowledge and skills to young people and 
adults in communities across the country. 
Thanks to their efforts, some seven million 
Americans are certified yearly to provide 
emergency aid in life-threatening situations. 

Today, the American Red Cross is a 
leader in efforts to stop the spread of AIDS. 
Across the country, knowledgeable Red 
Cross volunteers are teaching the public 
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about this deadly disease. Through its care- 
ful testing of donated blood, the Red Cross 
is also helping to make our Nation’s blood 
supply as safe as possible. 

Each year, the Red Cross collects and 
tests more than six million units of blood, 
ensuring that safe and adequate supplies 
will be available for the ill and the injured. 
In addition to its blocd donor programs, the 
American Red Cross renders vital organ 
and tissue transplantation services. 

A less commonly known but equally im- 
portant activity of the Red Cross is its coop- 
eration with the United States Armed 
Forces. The Red Cross assists our active- 
duty military men and women and their 
families with information, referral services, 
and emergency communications. Thousands 
of Red Cross staff members and volunteers 
serve on U.S. military installations around 
the world, providing an important link to 
home for our service men and women. 

However, the work done abroad by the 
American Red Cross extends far beyond 
U.S. military bases. American Red Cross 
workers have brought desperately needed 
aid to victims of the December 1988 earth- 
quake in Armenia. They have also brought 
relief to the people of Eastern Europe, to 
the hungry in Africa, and to victims of dis- 
aster and armed conflict in other parts of 
the world. 

Dedicated to serving individuals in need 
without regard to race, creed, cause, or na- 
tionality, the American Red Cross has 
earned the respect and gratitude of millions 
of people around the Nation and the world. 
This month, we salute its outstanding staff 
and volunteers. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
Honorary Chairman of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, do hereby proclaim 
the month of March 1990 as American Red 
Cross Month. I urge all Americans to con- 
tinue their generous support of the work of 
the American Red Cross and its nearly 
2,800 chapters. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of February, 


in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:22 p.m., February 23, 1990] 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Tunisia-United States Consular 
Convention 


February 23, 1990 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting, for the Senate’s advice 
and consent to ratification, the Consular 
Convention between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Tunisia signed 
at Tunis on May 12, 1988. I am also trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Senate, 
the report of the Department of State with 
respect to the convention. 

The signing of this convention is a signifi- 
cant step in the process of enhancing and 
broadening the relationship between the 
United States and the Republic of Tunisia. 
Consular relations between the two coun- 
tries currently are not addressed by a bilat- 
eral agreement. The convention establishes 
clear obligations with respect to matters 
such as notification of consular officers of 
the arrest and detention of the nationals of 
their countries and protection of the rights 
and interests of the nationals of their coun- 
tries. 

The people of the United States and Tu- 
nisia have a tradition of friendship and co- 
operation. I welcome the opportunity 
through this consular convention to pro- 
mote further the good relations between 
the two countries. I recommend the Senate 
give early and favorable consideration to 
the convention and give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification. 

George Bush 
The White House, 
February 23, 1990. 
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Appointment of Arthur A. Fletcher as a 
Member of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, and Designation as Chairman 
February 23, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Arthur A. Fletcher to be a 
member of the Commission on Civil Rights 
for a term expiring November 29, 1995. He 
would succeed Sherwin Chan. Upon ap- 
pointment he will be designated Chairman. 

Currently, Mr. Fletcher serves as presi- 
dent of Arthur A. Fletcher and Associates in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he served as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Urban 
Affairs at the White House, 1976-1977, and 
president of Arthur A. Fletcher and Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1973-1976. Mr. Fletcher served 
as executive director of the United Negro 
College Fund, 1972-1973. He was Alternate 
Delegate of the United States of America to 
the 26th Session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, 1971; Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Employment Standards in 
Washington, DC, 1969-1971; special assist- 
ant to the Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington in Olympia, 1968-1969; member of 
the city council in Pasco, WA, 1967-1968; 
and an employee relations consultant at 
Hanford Atomic Energy Facility, 1967- 
1968. In addition, he has served as a teach- 
er in public schools in Berkeley, CA, 1961- 
1965; reports control manager at Aerojet- 
General Corp. in Sacramento, CA, 1957- 
1961; and an assistant director in the public 
information office of the Kansas State High- 
way Department in Topeka, 1955-1957. 

Mr. Fletcher graduated from Washburn 
University (B.A., 1950). He was born De- 
cember 22, 1924, in Phoenix, AZ. Mr. 
Fletcher served in the U.S. Army, 1943- 
1945. He is married and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Peace Corps Programs in Eastern 
Europe 


February 23, 1990 


The President is pleased to note that 
today in Warsaw the United States and 
Poland signed a formal agreement for a 
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Peace Corps program in Poland. Under the 
program, which was arranged in response 
to a request from the Polish Government, 
60 American volunteers will go to Poland in 
June to provide English language training. 


Under a similar agreement with Hungary, 
signed on February 14, the Peace Corps 
will send another 60 volunteers to Hungary 
in June. Czechoslovakia has also requested a 
Peace Corps English language program, 
and the President has asked Director of the 
Peace Corps Paul Coverdell to go to Prague 
soon to lay the groundwork for such a pro- 
gram. As the Peace Corps expands its activi- 
ties into Eastern Europe, it will also offer 
assistance in such areas as the environment, 
computer training, and small business de- 
velopment. 


The President welcomes these programs, 
which will be of direct benefit to the 
emerging democracies as they rejoin 
Europe and the community of democratic 
states. 


Statement on the Death of José 
Napoleon Duarte of El Salvador 


February 23, 1990 


The President and Mrs. Bush are deeply 
saddened to hear of the death of former 
President Duarte. President Duarte was the 
father of Salvadoran democracy, a dedicat- 
ed servant to the people of El Salvador, and 
a firm friend of the United States. His 
wisdom and dedication to the growth of de- 
mocracy in Central America will be long 
remembered. President Duarte was also a 
strong supporter and exponent on behalf of 
human rights and social justice and has left 
a strong legacy in this area. 


President Bush enjoyed a warm, close 
working relationship with President Duarte. 
President Bush admires the courage he ex- 
hibited in building the foundation of de- 
mocracy in El Salvador and the message of 
hope he brought to all of Central America. 
The American people join the people of El 
Salvador in mourning their loss. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the Report on Soviet 
Noncompliance With Arms Control 
Agreements 


February 23, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Pursuant to section 1002 of Public Law 
99-145 (22 U.S.C. 2592a), I am forwarding 
herewith the classified version of the Ad- 
ministration’s report to the Congress on 
Soviet Noncompliance with Arms Control 
Agreements. Also enclosed is the unclassi- 
fied version of the report. 

This is the fifth in a series of reports on 
Soviet compliance with their international 
obligations. On the whole, our compliance 
policy has made progress since last year’s 
report. The report notes certain construc- 
tive steps the Soviets have taken, such as 
the destruction of the radars illegally de- 
ployed at Gomel and Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze’s commitment to correct 
the Krasnoyarsk radar violation of the ABM 
Treaty. At the same time, the report details 
several issues that continue to concern the 
United States. 

I intend to continue to press for scrupu- 
lous Soviet compliance with their arms con- 
trol treaty obligations. The principle of scru- 
pulous compliance is particularly important 
as we near completion of new arms control 
treaties. 

I value the strong congressional support 
for our compliance policy to date, and look 
forward to working closely with the Con- 
gress on these issues in the future. 

Sincerely, 

George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 


atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Continuation of Timothy L. Coyle as 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 


February 23, 1990 


The President today announced his deci- 
sion that Timothy L. Coyle will continue to 


serve as an Assistant Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development for Legislation 
and Congressional Relations. 

Since 1988 Mr. Coyle has served as Assist- 
ant Secretary for Legislation and Congres- 
sional Relations at the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development in Washing- 
ton, DC. Prior to this, he served in several 
positions at the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, including Deputy 
Under Secretary for Field Coordination, 
1986-1988, and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation, 1984-1986. In addition, he 
served as Assistant to the Chairman at the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1983-1984; Executive Assistant 
for Field Operations in the Office of Hous- 
ing for the Federal Housing Commissioner 
at the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, 1981-1983; consultant for 
the Presidential Inaugural Committee in 
Washington, DC, 1980-1981; and general 
manager for Richert Steak Houses, Inc., 
1977-1980. 

Mr. Coyle graduated from San Diego 
State University (B.A., 1976). He was born 
August 29, 1953, in Los Angeles, CA. Mr. 
Coyle is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Alexandria, VA. 


Appointment of Jose E. Martinez as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Associate Director of Presidential 
Personnel 


February 23, 1990 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Jose E. Martinez to be Special 
Assistant to the President and Associate Di- 
rector of Presidential Personnel. 

Since January 1990 Mr. Martinez has 
been Associate Director of Presidential Per- 
sonnel for National Security Matters. Prior 
to this he was president of J.E. Martinez & 
Associates, Inc., a consulting firm located in 
Alexandria, VA. Mr. Martinez served in the 
U.S. Air Force from 1961 to 1981. His as- 
signments included congressional liaison of- 
ficer for the Secretary of the Air Force and 
country manager for foreign military sales. 
From August 1981 to March 1985, Mr. Mar- 
tinez served as a professional staff member 
of the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. His responsibilities included the au- 
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thorization of the Department of Defense 
requests for other procurement, military 
construction, and ammunition. He also 
served as special assistant to the committee 
chairman and as committee press secretary. 
In 1984 Mr. Martinez was Texas campaign 
director of Hispanics for Reagan/Bush. In 
1988 and 1989, he served as national cam- 
paign director of Hispanics for Bush-Quayle 
and co-director for outreach programs in 
the office of the President-elect, respective- 
ly. 

Mr. Martinez, of Brownsville, Texas, ob- 
tained his B.A. in 1976 from Our Lady of 
the Lake University in San Antonio, TX, 
and his M.A. in 1979 from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, DC. He 
is married to the former Shirley Ann White 
and has five sons. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 


can. The daily recognition program is in- 
tended as a national tribute of the highest 
order to every single American who makes a 
difference in the life of someone in need. 





The President extends his appreciation to 
the following: 


February 17 


Lou and Lola Stouffer, of Terra Alta, WV. Since 
1973 the Stouffers, commonly known as Santa 
and Mrs. Claus, have delivered toys to needy 
families in Preston County, WV, and Garrett 
County, MD. The Stouffers collect new and 
used toys and clothing. They then refurbish 
every used toy and clean and repair every 
piece of clothing. The gifts are boxed according 
to the needs of particular families, the names 
of whom are collected through friends, rela- 
tives, the department of social services, and 
letters sent to the Terra Alta Post Office ad- 
dressed to Santa Claus. 


February 20 


ActionAIDS, of Philadelphia, PA. Founded in the 
fall of 1986, ActionAIDS has provided client 
care to over 800 people with the AIDS/HIV 
infection. ActionAIDS consists of 37 profession- 
al and support staff, along with a corps of 500 
trained and active volunteers. One-half of the 
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volunteers work directly with AIDS patients. 
They support the work of the professional staff 
through one-to-one relationships with the cli- 
ents, providing companionship, practical assist- 
ance, and such services as meals delivery to 
patients. The other volunteers work to provide 
information about AIDS and HIV-related dis- 
eases to the community. 


February 21 


Stacy Lynn Priest, of Little Rock, AR. Stacy has 
been an enthusiastic member of the 4-H Club 
for over 8 years and has held such positions as 
recreation leader, secretary, and vice presi- 
dent. She has devoted over 5000 hours of her 
time to various volunteer initiatives, ranging 
from nursing home visits to community clean- 
up efforts. Stacy also delivers speeches, inform- 
ing people about social issues and solutions to 
problems. Currently a student at the University 
of Arkansas, Stacy finds time to run a youth 
center at her old high school with the help of 
the United Way. 


February 22 


Project Aware, of Jackson, MS. Since 1985 this 
initiative of the Telephone Pioneers of America 
has provided an innovative approach to educat- 
ing young people across Mississippi about the 
dangers of drug abuse. Project Aware is a col- 
laboration of the Mississippi Telephone Pio- 
neers and the State department of corrections. 
Volunteers from the Pioneers are either work- 
ing employees with at least 15 years’ experi- 
ence or retired employees of South Central 
Bell, Bell South Services, and AT&T. Pioneer 
volunteers conduct fundraising activities, 
schedule appearances, pay expenses, supply 
transportation, and provide information. They 
compose one-half of the Project Aware team. 
Inmates at the State penitentiary comprise the 
second half of the team. These prisoners are all 
involved in drug rehabilitation programs and 
are willing to discuss their experiences as part 
of their treatment. The team travels to junior 
high schools and high schools, churches, PTA’s, 
and drug fairs across the State. The inmates 
explain how drug use led to their imprison- 
ment. 


February 23 


Daisy Patricia Hitchcock, of Louisville, KY. 
Daisy Hitchcock is a vice president of First 
Kentucky National Corp. Aside from her pro- 
fessional career, she volunteers for the Ameri- 
can Business Woman’s Association as a mentor 
for young females searching for employment. 
In addition, Ms. Hitchcock is a mentor for stu- 
dents, a curriculum presenter, and a past 
member of the board of directors of the YMCA 
Black Achiever’s Association. This effort assists 





minorities and economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents with their education through tutoring, 
college testing and placement advice, and 
scholarship possibilities. She is also involved 
with a group called the Westside Players’ Phase 
II. This inner-city theatrical company develops 
the verbal communication skills of the mem- 
bers while assisting them with their self-confi- 
dence and self-esteem through performances. 
Ms. Hitchcock is a member of the board of this 
group and works first hand with the young 
participants. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 19 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
his home in Kennebunkport, ME. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the central part of Alabama as 
a result of severe storms, tornadoes, and 
flooding that began on February 3. He di- 
rected the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency to provide assistance to sup- 
plement State and local efforts. 


February 20 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Chancellor Franz Vranitzky of Austria; 

—Members of Congress and their con- 
stituents. 

The President announced his intention to 

appoint the following individual: 


Nina J. Stewart, of Maryland, to be Executive 
Director of the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. She would succeed Fred Ralph 
Demech, Jr. Currently Mrs. Stewart serves as 
Acting Executive Director of the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
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members of the Board of Directors of the 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpo- 

ration for a term of 6 years expiring Octo- 

ber 26, 1994: 

Walter John Ganzi, Jr., of the District of Colum- 
bia. He would succeed Arthur A. Fletcher. 
Currently Mr. Ganzi serves as president and 
chairman of the board of the Palm Manage- 
ment Corp. in Washington, DC. 

Jayne Brumley Ikard, of the District Columbia. 
She would succeed Henry A. Berliner, Jr. Cur- 
rently Mrs. Ikard serves as a public affairs con- 
sultant at the Joint Center for Political Studies 
in Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Critical Materials 
Council: 

D. Allan Bromley, Director of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy. He would succeed 
Donald P. Hodel. Upon appointment, he will 
be designated Chairman. 

TS Ary, Director of the Bureau of Mines. He 
would succeed Thomas Gale Moore. 

W. Henson Moore, Deputy Secretary of Energy. 
He would succeed William F. Martin. 

February 21 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—congressional leaders; 

—national board members of Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving; 

—publishers of African-American publica- 
tions; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the late afternoon, the President and 
Mrs. Bush hosted a reception and concert in 
the East Room at the White House for Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra artistic director 
Mstislav Rostropovich. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports: 

Suzanne P. Timken, of Ohio. She would succeed 
Mark Saginor. Upon appointment she will be 
designated Vice Chairman. Currently, Ms. 


Timken serves as a lecturer and public speaker 
in Canton, OH. 
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Barbara Jane Blalock, of New Hampshire. She 
would succeed Bernard Cahill. Currently, Ms. 
Blalock serves as vice president of sales for 
Pandick New England in Boston, MA. 

Myrna L. Partrich, of Michigan. She would suc- 
ceed Robert Levy. Currently, Mrs. Partrich 
serves as coowner of the Work Out Co. Exer- 
cise Studio in Birmingham, MI. 

Cory SerVaas, of Indiana. She would succeed 
Donn Moomaw. Currently, Dr. SerVaas serves 
as editor and publisher of the Saturday 
Evening Post and president and medical re- 
search director of the Benjamin Franklin Liter- 
acy and Medical Society in Indianapolis, IN. 

Christine I. Silkwood, of Texas. She would suc- 
ceed Wayne Newton. Currently, Ms. Silkwood 
serves as president of Silkwood Enterprises in 
Houston, TX. 

Peter G. Vidmar, of California. He would suc- 
ceed Jere Thompson. Peter Vidmar was the 
premier male gymnast for the United States in 
the 1984 Olympics and currently serves as 
owner of Vidmar and Co. in Irvine, CA. 

Gary C. Visconti, of California. He would suc- 
ceed David A. Werblin. Currently, Mr. Visconti 
serves as president of the Southern California 
Olympians and president of Pro Skates, Inc., in 
Culver City, CA. 


February 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—His Royal Highness, Prince Bandar bin 
Sultan bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the Ambassa- 
dor from Saudi Arabia; 

—His Royal Highness, Charles, the Prince 
of Wales, for lunch. 

The President announced that the follow- 
ing individuals will comprise the U.S. dele- 
gation to the inauguration of President Luis 
Alberto Lacalle of Uruguay, March 1, 1990. 
Delegation Chairman 


Dick Thornburgh, United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Ginny Thornburgh. 


Delegates 


Wales H. Madden, Jr., attorney and businessman, 
Amarillo, TX. 


Thomas W. Moseley, former executive, GATX 
Corp., Gates Mills, OH. 

Ramedios Diaz-Oliver, chief operating officer 
and executive vice president, American Inter- 
national Container, Inc., Miami, FL. 
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Gaddi H. Vasquez, county supervisor, Orange 

County, CA. 

Malcolm R. Wilkey, U.S. Ambassador to Uru- 
guay. 

The President announced that the follow- 
ing individuals will comprise the U.S. dele- 
gation to the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women. The Commission 
will convene in Vienna, Austria, from Feb- 
ruary 26—March 9, 1990. 


Head of Delegation 
Juliette Clagett McLennan, Representative of the 


United States to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. 


Alternates 

Theresa Elmore Behrendt, fund raising consult- 
ant, Bush/ Quayle ’88. 

Jennifer Dunn, chairman, Washington State Re- 
publican Committee. 

Bonnie Guiton, special adviser to the President 
for consumer affairs. 

Elsie Vartanian, assistant majority leader, New 
Hampshire House of Representatives; president 
of the national Republican Legislators Associa- 
tion; New Hampshire Republican national 
committeewoman and northeastern vice chair- 
man. 

Adis Maria Vila, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Administration. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Commission of Fine Arts 
for a term of 4 years: 


Joan Abrahamson, of California. She would suc- 
ceed Diane Wolf. Currently, Dr. Abrahamson 
serves as president of the Jefferson Institute in 
Beverly Hills, CA. 

J. Carter Brown, of the District of Columbia. 
This is a reappointment. Currently, Mr. Brown 
serves as director of the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, DC. 

Robert A. Peck, of the District of Columbia. He 
would succeed Carolyn Deaver. Currently, Mr. 
Peck serves as an associate with the law firm of 


Jones, Day, Reavis and Pogue in Washington, 
DC. 


February 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 





—Prime Minister Jan P. Syse of Norway; 

—Arthur A. Fletcher, the newly appoint- 
ed Chairman of the Commission on 
Civil Rights; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—members of the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation sponsored invest- 
ment mission to Panama; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 

President. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the northwestern part of 
Georgia as a result of severe storms and 
tornadoes that began on February 10. He 
directed the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency to provide assistance to sup- 
plement State and local efforts. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush went to Camp David, MD, for the 
weekend. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 20 


Deane Roesch Hinton, 

of Illinois, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, with the personal rank of 
Career Ambassador, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Panama, to which position he was appoint- 
ed during the recess of the Senate from 
November 22, 1989, to January 23, 1990. 


Jonathan Moore, 

of Massachusetts, to be the Representative 
of the United States of America on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, with the rank of Ambassador. 


Shirin Raziuddin Tahir-Kheli, 

of Pennsylvania, to be the Alternate Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
for Special Political Affairs in the United 
Nations, with the rank of Ambassador. 
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Submitted February 20—Continued 


Samuel A. Alito, Jr., 

of New Jersey, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Third Circuit, vice John J. 
Gibbons, retired. 


Stephen M. McNamee, 

of Arizona, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Arizona, vice 
Charles L. Hardy, retired. 


Robert H. Cleland, 

of Michigan, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Michigan, 
vice James P. Churchill, retired. 


Graham C. Mullen, 

of North Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Western District of 
North Carolina, vice James B. McMillan, re- 
tired. 


Robert E. Jones, 

of Oregon, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Oregon, vice James 
M. Burns, retired. 


John J. Adair, 
of Virginia, to be Inspector General, Resolu- 
tion Trust Corporation (new position). 


Brig. Gen. Arthur E. Williams, USA, 

to be a member and President of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the State 
Justice Institute for the terms indicated. 


For a term expiring September 17, 1991: 


Terrence B. Adamson, of Georgia, vice 
Lawrence H. Cook, resigned. 

Vivi L. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, vice Rodney 
A. Peeples, term expired. 


For a term expiring September 17, 1992: 


Carl F. Bianchi, of Idaho, vice Larry P. 
Polansky, term expired. 

James Duke Cameron, of Arizona (reap- 
pointment). 

Janice L. Gradwohl, of Nebraska (reap- 
pointment). 

Malcolm M. Lucas, of California, vice 
Ralph J. Erickstad, term expired. 
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Submitted February 20—Continued 


Robert H. Swan, 

of Utah, to be a member of the National 
Credit Union Administration Board for the 
term of 6 years expiring August 2, 1995, 
vice David L. Chatfield, resigned. 


Herman Jay Cohen, 

an Assistant Secretary of State, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for the 
remainder of the term expiring September 
22, 1991, vice Chester A. Crocker. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Inter- 
American Foundation for terms of 6 years. 


Norton Stevens, of New York (new posi- 
tion). 
Frank D. Yturria, of Texas (new position). 


Submitted February 21 


E.U. Curtis Bohlen, 
of Maine, to be Assistant Secretary of State 
for Oceans and International Environmen- 
tal and Scientific Affairs, vice Frederick M. 
Bernthal, resigned. 


Nelson C. Ledsky, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as Special Cyprus Coordi- 
nator. 


William Hughes Graves III, 

of Mississippi, to be Director of the National 
Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation 
Research, vice David B. Gray, resigned. 


LeGree Sylvia Daniels, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a Governor of the 
United States Postal Service for the term 
expiring December 8, 1998, vice John Lath- 
rop Ryan, term expired. 


Submitted February 23 


James Henry Michel, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, vice Dwight A. Ink, resigned. 
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Submitted February 23—Continued 


Jack D. Shanstrom, 

of Montana, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Montana, vice 
James F. Battin, retired. 
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